H2               THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON
Without entering here into the whole question raised by Kant's
addiction to architectonic, we may safely say that the division of
the Critique which results from his attempt to distinguish between
reason and understanding is extremely arbitrary. It is at once
evident that the possibility of inference has in fact been one of the
major points considered in the Analytic, and that the second of
Kant's remaining questions, in the form in which he states it, has
been ruled out as meaningless by the distinction between pheno-
mena and noumena. For by demonstrating that neither the forms
of sense nor the categories, by means of which alone we can con-
ceivably have a priori knowledge of objects, are applicable except
\ to phenomena, he has already proved that metaphysics, as the
study of the super-sensible by pure reason, cannot possibly be
* scientific in character. In addition to this his metaphysical deduc-
tion of the ideas is extremely unconvincing. The ideas which are
peculiar to pure reason and discovered by consideration of the
syllogism, as the pure concepts were discovered by "consideration
of the judgement, are even more dubiously connected with their
counterparts in general logic than are some of the pure concepts
with the logical forms from which he claims to deduce them.
Kant's general position is as follows. The syllogism, as ex-
pounded in formal logic, is, like the judgement, a form of thought,
and the traditional classification of syllogisms into categorical,
hypothetical, and disjunctive, like the traditional table of judge-
ments, must be accepted as exhaustive and final. It will naturally
be observed that here, as in the former case, he assumes a con-
siderable right of adaptation as regards the traditional view by
ignoring all forms of categorical syllogism except the first mode of
the first figure (Barbara)'. He could, however, have defended this
by reference to his early work on the Mistaken Subtlety of the Four
Syllogistic Figures, in which he claimed to show that Barbara alone
f is the form of genuine categorical syllogisms.1 He further main-
tains that as each form of judgement implies the apprehension by
us of a pure concept, so each form of syllogism implies the appre-
hension of a pure idea. These ideas, however, differ from the pure
concepts in that they are notions not of different kinds of relation
but of different kinds of totality or wholes of relations. The ideas
are thus notions of totality or absolute completeness, which are
concerned not directly with things but rather with the procedure
by which the understanding leads us to a knowledge of things.
1 See above, p. 58.